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have been questioned in the best of times, and therefore were sure to be condemned in the worst. The objection against the canons was, that they were not made pursuant to the statute 25 Henry VIII. before mentioned, because they were made in a convocation, sitting by the king's writ to the Archbishops, after the parliament was dissolved, though there is nothing in the statute which relates to their sitting in time of parliament only; yet that being the time for the convocation to sit, the making these canons at any other time was imputed to the Bishops as a fault, and to move the people against their whole order, which was afterwards abrogated in those tumultuous times which followed. Therefore, after the restoration, &c. an act was made to restore them .likewise to their ordinary jurisdiction, in which act there was a proviso that it should not confirm those canons made in the year 1640, which clause or proviso makes the king's confirmation void. And thus the ecclesiastical laws were left as they were before the year 1639. From hence we may conclude, that canons should be made in a convocation, the parliament sitting; that being so made they are to be confirmed by the queen; and that without such confirmation they do not bind the laity, much less any order or rule made by a Bishop alone, where there is neither custom or canon for it. As for instance, the ordinary commanded that a woman coming to be churched should be in a veil, and kneel at her entrance into the church, and pray towards the East; this was held to be void, because the Bishop had not power to impose such new ceremonies, where there was neither custom or canon to warrant them.
CANON. From the same Greek word alluded to in the preceding article, which also signifies the roll or catalogue of the church, wherein the names of the ecclesiastics were registered, the Clergy were also denominated Cano-nici, or Canons. Many of these resided with their respective Bishops, in buildings contiguous to their cathedrals, which were frequently denominated, in the incorrect language of the times, Monasteries. These Clergy were employed in the celebration of the Divine offices or service, and in the education of such youth as were designed for the choir. But some canons having assembled in convents, and subjected themselves to cer-